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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


WEDNESDAY, IST DECEMBER, at 2.30 p.m. LLEWFLYN B. ATKINSON MEM 
Lecture. ‘The Insulation of Submarine Telephone Cable’, by J. N. Dean, B 
A.R.LC., F.L.R.I., Managing Director, Submarine Cables, Ltd. P. C. A 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., will preside. 


PHURSDAY, 2NI DECEMBER, at §.15 p.m. COMMONWEALTH SFCTION., 
Development of Broadcasting in British Africa’, by J. Grenfell Williams, Hea 
Colonial Service, British Broadcasting Corporation. W. Harold Ingrams, C.\| 
O.B.E., late Adviser on Overseas Information, Colonial Office, will p: 

(The paper will be illustrated with recordings and a film. ‘Tea will be s 
from 4.30 p.m.) 


FRIDAY, 3RD DECEMBER, at 7.30 p.m. FILM EVENING, ‘The Story of Fine C) 
(to be introduced by the producer, Mr. Gerald Cookson); ‘They Plant 
Stone’ (to be introduced by the producer, Mr. James Carr); and ‘Forest Her 
(to be introduced by the producer, Mr. Andrew Rice). (Full details about 
films were published in the last issue of the Journal.) 


WEDNESDAY, STH DECFMBER, at 2.30 p.m. ‘The Buying and Selling of Anti 
by Cecil F. Turner, C.B.E. Sir Ernest Goodale, C.B.E., M.C., a Vice-Pres 
of the Society, will preside. 


Fellows are entitled to attend any of the above meetings without tickets and n 
also bring two guests. When they cannot accompany their guests, Fellows ma) 


them special passes, books of which can be obtained on application to the Secret 


EVENING DISCUSSION MEETINGS 


As the result of a suggestion by a Fellow of the Society, Mr. F. S. Height 


Council have decided to experiment with a new type of meeting to be he! 
the early evening and on more informal lines than the Society’s Ordi 
Meetings on Wednesday afternoons. It is intended that the subjects for t! 
meetings shall be topical and sometimes controversial, and that after a 
opening talk the greater part of the time will be occupied with free and inf 
discussion. 

The first meeting of this kind has been arranged to be held in the Library 
Thursday, 20th January, at 6.30 p.m. (preceded by the service of tea 
5-45 p-m. at one shilling a head). The subject will be ‘'Television— Friend 
Foe?’ and the opening speaker will be Mrs. Mary Adams, O.B.E., Directo: 
Television Talks Features, B.B.C. 

Further meetings of this character will be held if the first experimental meet 
justifies their being arranged. 
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THE SOCIETY’ Ss 


CHRISTMAS CARD 


small reprint of the Society’s Christmas card is now ready and orders 
i be sent to the Secretary without delay. An order form was included in the 
ssue of the Fournal. 


MEETING 


OF 


COUNCIL 


meeting of Council was held on Monday, 8th November, 1954. Present 
E. Munro Runtz (in the Chair); Mr. F. H. Andrews: Sir Alfred Bossom: 
Sir Frank Brown; Sir Edward Crowe; Sir Charles Dodds; Sir John Forsdyke ; 
P. A. Le Neve Foster; Sir Ernest Goodale: The Earl of Halsburv: Mr. A. C. 
rtley; Dr. R. W. Holland; Mr. William Johnstone; Lord Latham; Sir Harry 
Lindsay; Mr. F. A. Mercer; Sir Francis Meynell; Mr. O. P. Milne; Sir William 
lhe Earl of Radnor; Mr. E. M. Rich; Professor A. E. Richardson: Mr. 
R. N. Roberts; Sir Andrew Rowell; Sir Harold Saunders; Sir Selwyn Selwyn- 
Clarke; Sir John Simonsen; Professor Dudley Stamp; Sir Stephen ‘Tallents ; 
\ir. William Will; Sir Griffith Williams, and Mr. J. G. Wilson; with Mr. K. W. 
khurst (Secretary) and Mr. R. V. C. Cleveland-Stevens (Assistant Secretary) 
TIONS 
Che following candidates were duly elected Fellows of the Society : 
Badham, Leonard Hulford Loder, M.1I.E.E., Johannesburg, South Africa. 
Bennett, John Keith, London. 
Betts, Alan John Charles, London. 
Birkett, Thomas John, Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex. 
Bland, Albert Edward, A.M.I.E.E., A.M.I.1.A., Isleworth, Middx 
Jolden, Leonard Walter, London. 
Briscoe, Herbert, Southport, Lancs. 
Brown, Albert James, L.R.I.B.A., Stanmore, Middx. 
Callam, Edward, M.S.1.A., London. 
Carruthers, John, Low Fell, Co. Durham 
Christopher, Miss Rosemary Brinley, Bournemouth, Hants 
Clark, Robert George, Des.R.C.A., M.S.1.A., Liverpool 
Collins, Leslie Rupert, Birmingham. 
Dimancesco, Dimitri Dem, C.V.O., M.C., B.Se., Ph.l?. Marrakech, Fre: 
Morocco. 
Dubber, John Charles, Loughton, Essex. 
Farnell, Geoffrey Carlton, B.Sc., Ph.D., Harrow Weald, Middx. 
Featherstone, Jeffery Charles, A.T.D., Brentwood, Essex. 
Galloway, Leslie Douglas, M.A., London. 
Ghosh, Professor Chandra Sekhar, M.Sc., S.M., Bangalore, India. 
Gledhill, Frank, B.Sc., Halifax, Yorks. 
Glencross, Alan, F.L.A., Waterhead, nr. Oldham, Lancs. 
Glencross, Mrs. June Elizabeth, B.A., Waterhead, nr. Oldham, Lanes 
Gloag, Julian, B.A., London. 
Graham, Professor James, B.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.I.C., Achimota, Gold Coast 
Grenfell, Thomas Harvey, Wirral, Cheshire. 
Hall, Alfred Henry Morgan, Cardiff. 
Kaufman, David, London. 
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Kern, William Richard, London. 

Khundkar, Mukarram Hussain, M.Sc., Ph.D., Dacca, Pakistan 
Knieht, Simon Sidney, Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middx. 

de Lengerke, John Ernest, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

Lampel, Dr. Otto, London. 

Lincoln, Bert Hartzell, B.S., Ponca City, Oklahoma, U.S.A. 
Lingwood, John Desmond, London. 

Littell, Norman M., LL.B., M.A., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
NeceCabe, "Thomas, Slough, Bucks. 

MacDonald, George Alexander, Rangoon, Burma. 

MelInerny, Edward Follet, \1.B.E., M.A., Barisal, Pakistan 
Milhado, Albert, London. 

Mills, John Glenton, Liverpool. 

Moore, Norman, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 

Mukerjee, Sibsankar, London. 

Newnham, William Langston, M.I.C.E., Wellington, New Zealand. 
Oliver, Mrs. Gabrielle, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 

Olsen, Herbert V., Westport, Connecticut, U.S.A. 

Palmer, Oliver Evans, A.R.I.B.A., London. 

Purgavie, Rov Charles, Hove, Sussex. 

Read, Edward Ronald, Woodford Green, Essex. 

Ross, Adrian, Edgware, Middx. 

Smith, William Charles, Stockport, Cheshire. 

‘Tavlor, Harold, Manchester. 

Theobald, David Hugh, Limassol, Cyprus. 

Turner, Philip, LI.B., Sutton, Surrey. 

Warren, Kenneth George, A.R.C.A., London. 

Wilson, Professor Fergus Brunswick, M.B.E., M.A., Kampala, Uganda 
Woodward, Eric Joseph, A.T.D., Heswall, Cheshire. 


lhe following Examinations Silver Medallist was duly elected an Assoc 
\lember of the Socicty: 


Doris, Miss Evelyn Anne, Lurgan, Co. Armagh, Nerthern Ireland 


PORTRAIT OF LORD RADNOR 


) 


It was agreed to commission Professor Rodrigo Moynihan, C.B.E., AR 


to paint a portrait of the Earl of Radnor as a permanent commemoratio1 


the Society’s Bicentenary. 


SOCIETY'S EXAMINATIONS 

On the advice of the Examinations Committee and the Examinations Gen 
Purposes Committee it was decided to make representations to the Minis 
of Education regarding the suitability of certain of the Society's Examinati: 
for pupils in Secondary Modern, Secondary Technical and Second 
Commercial schools. 
\LDRED PRIZI 

It was reported that the Aldred Prize of {/5 for an essay on a literary or scient 
subject had been awarded to Miss E. J. Phillips of the City Literary Institut: 


OTHER BUSINESS 
A quantity of financial and other business was transacted. 


| 
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ESENTATION OF RD. DIPLOMAS AND THE 
BICENTENARY MEDAI 
at a Special Veeting of the Socte ty held on Monday, 
25th October, 1954, with the Right Honble. The Earl 
of Radnor, K.C.V.O., past Chairman of Council of 


the Society, in the Chat 


CHAIRMAN opened the meeting with the following words : 

s and Gentlemen, 

e Chairman of the Council, Mr. Munro Runtz, is unfortunately not well 
igh to be here to-day and you will have to sutfer from the fact that 1 must 


his place. I should like to read some introductory remarks, which he has 


good enough to let me have, which he proposed to deliver himself, and 


uuld then like to add a few words of my own. This is what Mr. Runtz was 


sing to say: 


One of the privileges of the Chairman of the Royal Society of Arts 1s 
that during his term of office he acts as President of the Faculty of Royal 
Designers for Industry. I am conscious of the temporary honour, although 
as a Victorian and an old fogey I must admit that I do not understand some 
of the trends in modern art. I am, however, an incorrigible advocate of 
experiment; if all errors of taste and judgment were to be eliminated, we 
should find that living in an all-levelling democratic welfare state would 
become monotonous. 

I therefore say to R.D.1I.s: Use your imagination, provided that it be based 
upon a valid artistic concept; ignore the criticism of people like myself, who 
venture to disagree, as I shall with respect to certain aspects of modern art 
in my Inaugural Address to the Society next week. 

Life and its activities must go on, and I feel great satisfaction this evening 
in that I am to welcome Mr. William Lyons as an R.D.1., and Signor Pinin 
Farina as an Honorary R.D.1. I am confident they will enhance the prestige 
of the Faculty. 

Furthermore, I shall have the honour to present to Sir Colin Anderson 
the first Bicentenary Medal. As a leading man of commerce he has had the 
enlightment to realize the importance of art, not only in the design of ships, 
but in their decoration and equipment. 

May I add now one or two remarks, mainly upon the importance of this 


casion, because this is one more landmark in the history of the Faculty of 


coyal Designers for Industry. As you will remember, it was in 1936 that the 
Roval Society of Arts decided to establish the distinction of Designers for 
ndustry. It was limited to not more than forty members, thus emphazing the 
portance of the Distinction, which was intended to enhance the position of 
ose who design for industrial purposes. In those days the recipients wer 


istinguished by the letters ‘D.1.’, Designer for Industry, but those who were 
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the first recipients were so important that very soon the Society was hon 
by being able to add the letter ‘R’, and in due course, the word ‘Royal’, t 


designation. It was another important landmark when His Royal Hig! 


lhe Duke of Gloucester presented the first diplomas to be awarded. 


Was in 1935; in 1939 a further important step forward was taken: the C 


of this Society brought together the Royal Designers for Industry and c: 


with their concurrence the Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry and a M 


was appointed. ‘he Faculty as we now know it still retains very close relatior 


with its parent body. ‘This building is their home, our Secretary is their Se 


and our Chairman is their President, and we are glad that that relatio: 


should be retained. 


‘These are quite a number of landmarks in a comparatively short tim 
I think everybody will agree that the distinction of R.D.1. is well know: 


a very important one. ‘To-day sees a new development. The diploma for R.D 


used to be presented at the Inaugural Meeting of the Society with othe: 


tinctions and prizes which were awarded during the previous year. 


et 


« 


The Bicentenary Medal. The obverse shows the heads of Minerva and Mercur) 
has been struck from the original die of a medal which the Soiety first used in 18 
was designed by William Wyon, R.A., based on an earlier design by Fohn Flaxman, R.A 
the lettering on the reverse is new and was cut by George T. Friend to the desigi 

Fohn R. Biggs. The medal is silver-gilt 


The Council recently decided that there ought to be a separate and speci 
occasion for the presentation of R.D.I. diplomas and that is why we are he 
to-day. But in addition to that and quite unconnected with it, the Coun 
decided to inaugurate the Bicentenary Medal, for those who have taken a di 
tinguished part in the promotion of good industrial design without themse!\ 
in fact being designers. You might say almost that the Bicentenary Medal 
complementary to the distinction of R.D.I., and it was therefore decided t! 
the Medal and the diplomas should be presented at the same time and at spec 
meetings of which this is the first. 
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ill now ask Sir Francis Meynell to introduce the two new Royal Designers 
ndustry. 
Francis Meynell, THE MASTER OF THE FACULTY OF ROYAL DESIGNERS FOR 
sTRY, then said: 
Radnor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
have the honour to present to you to-day two new members-elect of what 
call our Industrial Royal Academy, the Royal Designers for Industry. 
Mr. Lyons, being English, is a regular member, and brings our numbers 
» 38 of the statutory 40. The other, Signor Farina, being Italian, is 
onorary member. But the word Industry is as emphatic in the careers of 
these gentlemen as is the word Designer. 
MASTER said: 
\ir. William Lyons, a recent past-president of the Society of Motor ‘Traders 


nth »ducing MR. WILLIAM LYONS, THI 


\lanufacturers, has produced outstanding cars and produced them at remark- 
vy low prices which have won fame for this country throughout the world. 
| he has not subjected himself to American trends: he has greatly influenced 

\merican trends. He has managed to penetrate what I may call ‘the chromium 
rtain’ of the United States. His car is a sine gua non for the heroes of American 
lms, and in the novels of Raymond Chandler a really smart and luxurious 
in-of-the-world is sure to have a Jaguar. . . . Seriously, Sir, Mr. Lyons is 
merely a brilliant entrepreneur: he has himself worked at the drawing board 
very phase of motor-car design. His car is, of course, as he is eager to declare, 
result of team work. But he is the captain; and not merely the captain: 

is the number one all-rounder. 

Some cars, Sir, are made to look as if they are going very fast even when 
they are stock-still. That, 1 suppose, is an art. Other cars are made to look 
stable when they are going very, very fast. ‘That is the better art of Mr. Lyon’s 
Jaguar. 

HE CHAIRMAN then presented to MR. WILLIAM LYONS the Diploma of Royal 
Designer for Industry. 

Introducing SIGNOR PININ FARINA, THE MASTER continued: 

Signor Pinin Farina has also burst through the ‘chromium curtain’. His body 

signs are, in fact, revolutionizing American body-taste. His work for Italian 
makers had a wide influence, and then his commission to restyle an American 
ar was so successful that he caused all other makers to think again. And he too, 

i designer. As an instance of Signor Farina’s work, which shows that styling 
s not superficial, in one design he got rid of that strange piece of plumbing in 
he motor car—the crude, separate drainpipe called the exhaust, which had not 
before been, I believe, integrated into car design. Referring to one of his sports 
models, he himself has said: ‘A study of the car will reveal the complete absence 
stripes, decoration and unnecessary knick-knacks whether chrome-plated or 
not. The zxsthetic factor is left exclusively to proportion and surface’. In Italy 
at this moment there is a remarkable renascence in the design of many, many 


objects and in this renascence Signor Farina is a leader. 
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THE CHAIRMAN presented to SIGNOR PININ FARINA the Diploma of Ho» 
Royal Destgner for Industry, and then calling upon s1R COLIN ANDERSON, said 


My next task is to present the Bicentenary Medal to Sir Colin Ander 
‘This is the first Bicentenary Medal to be awarded and it is therefore a not 
occasion. We hope that during the next two hundred years of the Societ 
existence this medal will continue to be awarded. ‘The formal description of 
medal states that it is ‘to be awarded annually to one who, in a manner ot 
than as an industrial designer, has exerted an exceptional influence in promot 
the development of art and design in British Industry’. Sir Colin And 
is a man well known, not only to you here, but to a great many other peo; 
and I do not propose to enlarge on his merits and the reasons why he shou! 
most suitably selected for this medal. I think, however, that I might say that 
is President of the Design and Industries Association, he is a Member of 
Council of Industrial Design and of the Council of the Royal College of 
and has done a great deal in these capacities to foster the improvement of dé 
on a national scale. Within his own company, the Orient Line, he has consiste1 
maintained a policy of good design in his ships, not only externally, but 
internally, to the comfort and pleasure of the passengers who travel in th 
1 will not embarrass him by saying anything more, but I should like to pres 
him with the Bicentenary Medal in recognition of what he has done for indust 
design. 


rHE CHAIRMAN then presented to SIR COLIN ANDERSON the Bicentenary Med 


The following oration was then delivered: 


THE SEEING EYE 


By SIR FRANCIS MEYNELL 


Vaster of the Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry 


‘This evening I am going to discuss a curious figure—perhaps mythological, 


perhaps real. ‘There are, you will all agree, nine muses—Clio, of history; Eutery 
of lyric poetry; Thalia, of comedy; Melpomene, of tragedy; Terpsicho 
of dance; Erato, of love poetry; Polymnia, of choral adoration; Urania, 
astronomy; Calliope, of epic poetry. You will agree with me also that there a 
three Graces: whose names in the vulgar are Brilliance, Mirth and Bloo: 
who attend on Aphrodite. I take it that you will not miscount the twelve gift 
of the Holy Ghost—Charity, Joy, Peace, Patience, Benignity, Goodness, Lor 
animity, Mildness, Faith, Modesty, Constancy and Chastity. But I will draw y: 
attention to one figure now vague and ghostly, now firm and commanding 
who patrols the slopes of Mount Ida, interviews the Graces, and in some mo! 
moods climbs the steps of the pulpit. Need I say that I refer to Taste? 


— 
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iste is a fascinating half-divinity. She was born in the 1690s, no earlier, 
n the Muses and the Graces and the Virtues were becoming a little doubtful 
lishevelled. She came ftull-armed into the world. She was born a duenna, 
lice woman, a dictator—with her gloves on, and carrying a megaphone, 
h you must never mistake for an ear-trumpet: for she pronounces, she 
s not listen. She commanded her world tor nearly two hundred years; and 
after she became frailer, more techy, more ethereal. 
JO’S she indeed survive to-day ? Is she merely a concept even a concept 
ally English, no more substantial than our other demi-god, Luck? 
rd for which I was once told the Russian language has no equivalent. 
laste. There are few subjects about which the world is so contused in generality 
in principle, and so dead certain, contrariously certain, in detail. Peopl 
ot know what taste 1s, but are sure that they have it. So in venturing on this 
ct I feel a little like the newly ordained curate who offered up his first 
lic prayer: ‘Lord, may it be granted me to do thy work in the vineyard 
if only in a consultative capacity’. In a consultative capacity we should 
of us blithely say of any object--that is good taste, that is bad taste on 
great third category) that is amusing. . . . But to set up an wsthetic code? 
is an act of creation quite beyond us. 
wventry Patmore once said of the Prince Consort: ‘He has a great deal ot 
and all of it bad’. And the painter Constable said, ‘A true taste is never 
If taste’. Let us pause on these two statements for a moment. ‘Vhe Prince 
nsort had a great deal of taste. That, | submit is the important thing. It does 
matter whether Patmore or vou or I, his generation, ours, or the next, 
with the Prince’s taste or with Patmore’s judgement of it. Vhe Prince 
| plenty of taste, it was part of his pride and his personality and his eagerness. 
He was committed to it: good or bad, it was not careless, it was not lukewarm, 
vas not easily deflected by others. And to use Constable’s phrase, it was 


rue taste in that it was ‘never a half taste’. And when I talk of the Prince 


’ Consort, | mean, of course, you Sir, and you, and you Madam—and me myself. 
he point is the same: it is not the rightness of our taste but the fullness of it 
that is precious. 
here is no disputing about tastes’ is an ambiguous mistranslation of th 
; itin, non est disputandum. For there is never-ending bicker about our neighbour's 
our own taste. ‘The phrase should be rendered: ‘It is useless to disput: 
7 out taste’. But if to dispute or argue is useless, there is still a fertile field for 


investigator: the changes and vagaries of taste. 

Let us distinguish at once between ‘Vaste and Fashion~— so like, so profoundly 
nlike. ‘Taste is personal, is idiosyncratic—the individual expresses and commits 
imself, nobody else. Fashion is the surrender of the individual to a committee. 

1e your own taste may be the same as the taste of influential others, so 
at, between you, you may affect fashion. But ‘Taste is individual; Fashion 
an arbitration, or a compulsion and sometimes—sometimes—even a trade 


mspiracy. 


[ propose to inquire how substantial, how absolute even, this demi-Goddes 
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Paste was at her own moment of power. And I will confront her with por 
and gardens, and architecture; and see if she has any consistency even in 
age of her majesty, the eighteenth century.* And because I am not capabl 
touching at all on the great subject of painting, I venture to add this as a 1 


: there are nine muses and three graces and twelve gifts of the Holy Ghos: 


but there 1s only one Barnett Freedman. Three weeks ago he gave the 


broadcast I ever heard about the painter. It ended with an anecdote that 
[ am sure, in the worst possible taste but is altogether delightful: 

I knew a wise old artist—he was a Frenchman—who had completed a portt 
of a lady. She said when she saw it ‘Yes, I like it, but I cannot finally acc: 
it because my cat might not be of the same opinion’. ‘Bring the cat, madan 
and we'll see what it thinks’, said the artist; and when the cat saw the portrait 
of its mistress, up went its back and its dissatisfaction was evident. ‘Bring 
cat back again next week, madam. I'll just put in a few more finishing touch 
which should prove satisfactory’. Next week puss was brought again, and tl 
time all went well, for it purred and rubbed itself affectionately against 
portrait. ‘The lady was delighted and paid for the picture there and then. ‘Y: 
see, my boy’, said the wise old artist when he told me the storv, ‘that cat knew 
what it wanted, so just before it came the second time, I rubbed a kipper 


over the portrait. The customer is alwavs right p 


You will perhaps agree that that scarcely exhausts the subject of painting 
but it is all that I can say now and here. 

‘To return. Since Congreve declared ‘No, no, hang him, he has no tast 
(and this is the first recorded use of the word in this sense) evervone develoy 
‘Taste. The whole of the eighteenth century and lesseningly the first fifty ye 
of the nineteenth were years of absolute confidence and assurance about tast 
The concept was perpetually enlarged and glorified of its meaning. The Augusta: 
never doubted that their taste was final and the inevitable result of accumulat 


judgment. First consider that typical man of taste and judgment, L: 


Chestertield, in 1745 : 


If Shakespeare's genius had been cultivated, those beauties which we 
justly admire in him, would have been undisgraced by those extravagancies 
and that nonsense, with which they are frequently accompanied 


But revision speaks louder than mere judgment and in the same yx 
(1748) Mr. Hamilton of Bangour published his own ‘versification’ of Hamlet 


soliloquy, “To be or not to be’. He certainly achieved that ‘neatness’ that w: 


the taste in architecture and letters: 
My anxious soul is torn with dreadful strife, 
And hangs suspended between death and life; 
Life! Death! dread objects of mankind’s debate! 
Whether, superior to the shocks of fate, 
To bear its fiercest ills with steadfast mind, 
‘Yo Nature’s order piously resign’d, 
Or, with magnanimous and brave disdain, 
Return her back th’ injurious gift again. 


many of my examples from 4 Calendar of British Taste by E. PF. Carrit 
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again of Milton, let this be considered. Dr. Johnson, that exact 


ter of taste in poetry, wrote in 1779: 


Lvcidas) has no nature for there is nothing new. Its form 1s that 
vy, vulgar and therefore disgusting It could only be by long pr 


nd the bigotry of learning that Milton could prefer the ancient tray 


eir encumbrance of a chorus to the exhibition of the French and Englis} 
tages. . . . The innovators whom I oppose are turning off attention from life 


nature. They seem to think that we are placed here to watch the growtl 


nts, or the motions of the stars. Socrates was rather of opinion that what 
had to learn, was how to do good and avoid evil We are perpet 
yralists but we are geometicians only by chance. Of the best of Milton’s 


nnets it can only be said that they are not bad. 


take the case of Waller a poet scarcely read to-day cven in Tt! 


ologies—of whom it was debated in the Mercury of 1694 whether Milton 


he were the best of all English poets. ‘Milton was the fullest and lottic 

ler the neatest and most correct’. It may not surprise you that the neat and 

rect Waller wrote in 1668: ‘Milton, the old blind schoolmaster, has lately 
ritten a poem on the Fall of Man remarkable for nothing but its extreme lengt! 

Poor Waller! He is now remarkable for a few lyrics, but also for that judgment 
\latt Prior was an engaging writer. He was correct and elegant and orderly, 
nd therefore in the highest taste when he felt it necessary to rew rite the fifteenth- 
ntury ballad of the Nut-Browne Mayde. Let me give you the fifteenth century 
sion first: 


QO Lord what is this worldis blisse 
‘That changeth as the mone! 


‘The somer’s day in lusty May 


Is derked before the none. 


Now listen to Prior: 


What is our bliss that changeth with the moon, 


And day of life that darkens ere ‘tis noon, 
What is true passion if unblest it dies? 


And where is Emma’s joy if Henry flies? 


\nd again, here is the original refrain: 


For in my minde, of all mankynde 
I love but you alone. 


\nd here is the tasteful revision: 
For I attest fair Venus and her son 
That I, of all mankind, will love but thee alone. 


And, in a quick flurry through the judgments of that assured age, I will 


fer you these three: 

Of the Ode to Wisdom by one Mrs. Carter, Fanny Burney writes in 1789 
‘It is the best in our language’. 

Again, the Torrington Diary for 1784 refers to: ‘Miss Seward’s poem called 


fa pastoral, 
preyudu 
eee ith 
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Louisa, which perfectly ryved my heart, and divested me of appetite, and wor 


ever “send the readers weeping to their beds’’.’ 


And that same Miss Seward, who was called the Swan of Lichfield 


though Lichfield has no river—was the most complete arbiter of taste in 


time. (By the way, Shakespeare was never the' Swan of Stratford—he was 
least allowed the Avon to be the Swan of.) Miss Seward, I say, rebuked a w1 


for stealing the word ‘gulphy’. ‘Gulphy’, she thought, was too good to st 
‘He stole the picturesque epithet “gulphy” from Pope: “And gulphy Xant 


foams along the field, at a han whic h a more poetic iine’ she decides, “Was ne 


written’. 


One more assertion, this time from Dr. Johnson: ‘No more elegant fun 


poem is to be found in the whole compass of English literature (than ‘Vick: 


Elegy on Addison)’. And let me give you the opening lines: 


Ott let me range the gloomy Iles alone 


(Sad luxury! to vulgar minds unknown.) 


[ have done with poetry. Now let us disport ourselves for a minute in gardens 


In the eighteenth century, nature must be tamed, to conform to the taste 


order and correctitude and neatness. Wildernesses were essential to a gral 


garden: but a wilderness is not a wildness, it is a wildness trimmed and controll 


( 


In the same way there was much ‘madness’ also in the drama, but the st 


were carefully placed—-as Alice Meynell has pointed out—not even in the 


but in the combed and scented periwig. . . . A neat and controlled madnes 


But to return to gardens. Knight in his practical poem The Landscape, in 17 
sets up his rule: 


‘To make the landscape grateful to the sight, 


‘Three points of distance always should unite; 


And howsoe’cr the view may be confin’d, 


‘Three mark’d divisions we shall always find: 
Not more. 


And the poet Cowper protested that, our modern improvers . . . ha 


displaced [the Lime Colonnades] because, forsooth, they are rectilinear. It 


a wonder they do not quarrel! with sunbeams’. 


And to take you to our own day, because it illustrates some of the facto: 


that must affect ‘Taste, I will quote two instances. The first from a recent leadin: 


article in the Wanchester Guardian: 


Clusters of trees irregularly disposed give variety; avenue trees direct 
attention straight ahead, like blinkers on a horse. . . . If one moves at the 


speed of a horse, or slower, an avenue gives ‘a pleasant rhythm of light and 
shade’; but if one moves at forty miles an hour, the rhythm of light and shadow 
is changed into a restless flickering, very tiring to the eyes of the driver. 


In short, the taste in avenues went out with horse transport. 


My second example is the influence of an increase of population. ‘Take fo 


instance the case of flats. ‘The eighteenth ce ntury had no need to build it 


dwellings upwards: it could have no taste about the architecture of flats. ‘last 
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er needed to raise her eves—-or her evebrows higher than a fourth floor 


there is more than need and more than speed in the architecture of the 


concrete buildings which are shown in the exhibition of photographs 


m all over the world now being held at the R.1.B.A. It is an important display 


contemporary taste as well. 


(he nineteenth century is reckoned to be the great romantic epoch; but 


e were foretastes of Byron and Beckford a-many years before them. ‘Thus 


1733 we have it on record in a letter to Dean Swift that: 


33 


My lord Bathurst has greatly improved the wood-house, which you may 
remember but a cottage, not a bit better than an Irish cabin. It is now a venerablk 


castle, and has been taken by an antiquarian for one of King Arthur’s 


nd the poet Gray wrote in 1754: 


Lord Brooke . . . sash’d the great Apartment at Warwick Castle and being 


since told that square sash-windows were not Gothic, he has put certain whim- 


whams within side the glass, which appearing through, are to look like fretwork. 


Sixty years later Beckford instructed his architect, Wyatt, that Fonthill was 


be ‘an ornamental building which should have the appearance of a convent, 


partly in ruins, and yet contain some weather-proof apartments’. 


\nd to speak of ruins. Bombs surely have altered our taste. The traveller 


trom the city of London can scarcely be moved as he used to be by the romance 


the ruins of ancient Rome—bomb-sites, as it were, though an Attila, not 


i Hitler, made them 


\nd here are two contrasting passages which must interest all who sit in 


his building. Elizabeth Montagu wrote in 1767: ‘Mr. Adam ... has made 


me a cieling and Chimney-piece, and doors, which are pretty enough to make 


me a thousand enemies’. And eighteen years later Horace Walpole, a man of 


taste 1f ever there was one: 


We went to see the Prince's new palace in Pall Mall (Carlton House). It will 
be the most perfect in Europe. There is an august simplicity that astonished 


me. Every ornament is at a proper distance, and not one too large, but all 


delicate and new, with more freedom and variety than Greek ornaments. 
How sick one shall be, after this chaste palace, of Mr. Adam's gingerbread and 


sippets of embroidery! 


So quickly had Robert Adam come under censure! 


Lord Burlington’s was, of course, an architectural voice of taste and power. 


[tis entertaining to see how majestically it was regarded. A writer begins a report, 


‘| have his Lordship’s leave to say that Lincoln is by far the noblest Gothic 


structure in England’. ‘I have his Lordship’s leave. 


The Torrington Diary for 1791 is simple in defining the antagonisms: * Lincoln 


is the finest of our cathedrals; and why not, when rebuilding in London, follow 


such a model? How superior to a lumbering Grecian St. Paul’s’. 


The author of that ‘lumbering Grecian St. Paul’s’ in his survey of 1666, wrote 
that: 


It will be as easy to perform (St. Paul’s) after a good Roman manner, as to 
follow the Gothic Rudeness of the old Design. . . . A Rotundo bearing a 
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cupola, and then ending in a Lantern: and this with incomparable more Graci 


in the remoter aspect, that it is possible for the lean Shaft of a steepk 
to afford. 


Instruction of taste by verse—and verse which does not disdain the plair 


of plain statements-—--was given by J. Dyer in 1740. He is writing of the Panth« 
in Rome: 


Here, curious architect, 

If thou assay’st, ambitious, to surpass 
Palladius, Angelus, or British Jones, 

On these fair walls extend the certain scale, 


And turn th’ instructive compass. 


British Jones how logical, how correct, how staid, how tasteful, how mi 


cighteenth century. 


By contrast, is there, do you think, a little of self-conscious whimsy, aln 


of questioning, ina paragraph in The World of 1754? 


It has not escaped your notice how much of late we are improved in archi 
tecture: not merely by the adoption of what we call Chinese, 


nor by th 
restoration of what we call Gothic; but by a happy mixture of both 


But fitty years later the Pavilion at Brighton was built with just that monstrou 
but joyful mixture-—and a little of Palladio thrown in. 


What have I done but to show the inconsistency of Taste even when Tast 


Was triumphant in past times, and were you not already well aware of t! 


mixty-maxty of past times?—but what of the present? Do you perpetuate th 
‘yes, yes, all other times were foolish or credulous or uniform« 


in their taste, but not so ours? 


age-long error 


If there is an absolute to seek, then perfect taste is a kind of chase: see, the: 
she is, vanishing round the next corner... run. But she runs faster an 
changes her disguises. But if there is no absolute, and so no chase, why is tast 
not static? What makes the change? I must attempt some surmises about this 
There is, first, the mere swing of the pendulum. That is no explanation, it is 
only a metaphor; but it represents a constant picture of human behaviou: 
What makes the pendulum swing? Perhaps biological necessity: there cannot 
be life unless there is change. Perhaps economic necessity: there cannot bx 
profit unless there is change, and the art-dealers no less than the couturiers 
are well aware of this. Perhaps anti-boredom: there cannot be the pleasure o! 
ingenuity unless there is change. Perhaps a response to a new pressure o! 
population begetting a new raw material such as concrete. Perhaps merely 


CXCeSS 


the excess of refinement, as when the Perpendicular succeeded th 
Decorated: or excess of plainness when the ‘functional’ outlawed the Morrisian 
even to the extent of square tumblers and square spoons. 

The only people who are not sure of themselves are those who call themselves 
modernists. ‘lo call oneself modern is as ridiculous as the line in a historical 
romance I once read. In this tale, with a medieval setting, the writer made on« 
of his characters say, ‘We knights of the middle ages. . . .’ There never was 
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i temporary word as ‘modern’, It is inevitably out of date before the sentence 
ushed. 

he one sure thing, the only fixed sad fashion of mortality, is that a given 
will net last continuously, without interruption. And I am asking you to 


that it does not matter if it does not so last. That it should be good for its 
and degeneration is enough. 
‘Ir. James Laver has given a current inventory of taste in his book Taste and 
ion. He invents a group of characters and the houses in which they live. 
and Mrs. A. have a maisonette in St. John’s Wood. Plain distempered 


straight line bookcases, self-coloured carpet, white-tiled labour saving 


en. On their walls one picture—-a varnished Underground poster. Mr. Laver 
Good taste. 

B. has a flat in a Mayfair mews. Spanish-baroque. Candelabra of beaten 
Varnished paper altar flowers. Good taste. 

iss C. lives with her parents in Hampstead. Decorated in the height of 
i taste in 1905. A shelf runs round the heavily panelled walls two feet above 
vel. It carries art pots. ‘There is an inglenook in the corner, Dutch tiled 


place, various built-in settees in the bow windows. Above the fireplace, 
motto ‘East West home’s best’. Bad taste. 


Qld Mrs. D. lives in an elaborate flat in Hans Crescent. She has a great deal 

heavily gilded furniture. China in the cabinets with plate-glass bow fronts. 
‘go rococo. Bad taste. 

\MIrs. F. has a ‘full-furniture’ standard (like a full-fruit standard) Victorian 

m—which is quite different from having Victorian pieces. It is impossible 

see the walls for the pictures, or the furniture for the photographs scattered 
nit. Bad taste. 

\ir. G., successful novelist, prides himself on being up to the minute— which 

ins that he has furnished a room entirely in 1850-60 papier maché. One 

uld hesitate, says Mr. Laver, to call it good taste—hbut definitely amusing 
lefinitely. 

\Ir. H. has a Georgian house at Brighton and everything in it is Georgian. 

CVE rvbody’s taste but definite ly good. 

Viscount I., whose family was wealthy in the eighteenth century, and has 
‘tt had a penny since, has a house all Chelsea porcelain and Chippendale. 
Definite ly good taste. 

he objection to all this is, that if it is taste at all it is taste by wholesale: it 

style Maple’, as the wits used to say in French. Style and taste are not the 
me thing, just as fashion and taste are not. ‘The room may have style, its owner 

iv have no taste: he may know merely what is stylish; or he may have sur- 
ndered himself to an interior decorator. ‘Taste must have some personal 
lowers as well as some common ground. But there are deductions to be made. 
(he black patch of bad taste is not an income black patch; and it is not the 
tatic black patch of the Victorian age: Ruskinian Gothic, Pre-Raphaelite 
nedieval snobbism, inexperienced mass-production. ‘There is to the eyes of 


ery age, looking backwards, a black patch—and a different black patch, but 
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extending roughly the same distance backwards from the ‘now’. As Mir. | 
savs, ‘It is like the shadow of a cloud moving over an expanse of sky’ 
of time. We must expect our taste, our variety of tastes, to be under the « 
in due season. Mr. Laver even essays to time the interval. Of clothes, he 
the following delightful schedule: 


10 years before its time a fashion is INDECENT 


I year ,, OUTRE 
Now o SMART (that is, in good t: 


1 year after its time a fashion is DOWDY 


10 years HIDEOUS 
50 = QUAINT 

| Tele) ROMANTIC 


150 BEAUTIFUI 


” ” ” 


oes this view of the non-absolute, the inevitably changing standard of tast 
release us from all obligation and responsibility? No, indeed. ‘That would 
like the assumption that the absence of dogmatic religion must destroy ethi 
standards. By no means. ‘The only thing that it should release us from is vanity 
the vanity of the believer that he alone is saved. Indeed I would say that 
imposes on us the need for such logical standards, such simple analysis, as we « 
command, For though it is true to say that all tastes will one day be bad it is | 
no means true to say that all tastes will one day be good. And for many, mar 
things the ‘one day’ of adverse judgment should be here already, to-day, { 
a perpetual future. So, there must be discrimination; and discrimination is 
rational process, with a basic validity. There is in our schools a period of stud 
each week which is called Appreciation. In its Latin (as in its military) meaning 
that word has the same notion as discrimination: but unfortunately it has i 
general use come to mean praiseful appreciation, admiration. ‘To teach admiration 
is I think deplorable; to show cause for admiration or dislike, to teach dis 
crimination, is admirable. Since we deal with the little arts, the homely arts, an: 
we wish to encourage an intelligent approach by the user, would it not be wel! 
to try to induce a discriminatory frame of mind? Remember that ‘It’s lovel\ 
or ‘it’s lousy’ are the only expressions of their esthetic sensibility known t 
a large number of people. . . . And I remind you that we think and judge is 
words. I would like people to go through a kind of grammar of questions 
questions which may put to use words capable of setting the mind to think an 
the eye to compare. I have made my own list of such questions. It may—I hop 
it will—promote among you the task of finding a better and more memorab| 
formula. 

I ask about an object—any object—what is its NATURE? Workaday o1 
ornamental, useful or fun? Next. What is its FUTURE. How long do I want it to 
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what will it look like in the fullness of its time? How will it wear? Nature, 
ture. Next, what is its STRUCTURE? Well made, appropriately made, made too 
y or too light, made honestly or with unworthy tricks of concealment? 


Nature, Future, Structure. Next, TEXTURE. Is the feel of it right, and the look 


the feel of it? Nature, Future, Structure, ‘Texture—and now sTature. Is its 
right for it, and right for my use of it? Nature, Future, Structure, ‘Texture, 
iture—and last picTuRE. Is its colour and its decoration—if added decoration 
as—pleasing, harmonious, itself giving delight? 
You will see that I have added one element to my earlier definition of ‘Taste 
something essentially individual, a personal enthusiasm, a committing oneself 
one’s own point of view. That element is knowledge, is awareness, is 
mparison, the raw material of discrimination. Or to use the great phrase ot 
hn Donne, it is ‘a knowing joy’. Joy is easy and uncritical, joy is personal 
| idiosyncratic; but a knowing joy, a knowing taste, is based on close appre- 
nsion, on comparison, on a complex pattern of experience—maybe of shared 
‘perience. ‘Taste as a divinity may be in tatters—but we are free to study, to 


mpare, to conclude—and to enjov mightily what we like. 
JO} g 


As to an old stage-dog, or pup, or puplet 

Grant me the favour of a tinal couplet 

Before from your hard benches I you up let. 

I have tried to show, beneath her changing bodice, 
The heart of one part saleswoman, part Goddess, 
A wraith, a scold, an insubstantial creature, 
Moralist, fribble, worse-and-better nature, 

The next-to-naked truth; a shrew, but shrewd. 
What then’s her message, pearl-cum-platitude : 


A lot of what you fancy does you good. 


THE CHAIRMAN then proposed a vote of thanks to THE MASTER for his oration, 


this was carried with acclamation and the meeting then ended. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


The Inaugural Address of the 201st Session by 


E. MUNRO RUNTZ, F.R.I.C.S., 


Chairman of the Council, delivered 


on Wednesday, 3rd November, 1954 


Some years ago IT was instructed by the Chairman of the Council to prep 
a paper entitled ‘Are ‘Town Planners Planning Too Far Ahead?’ Then I cl 
a text from the Book of Genesis concerning the Tower of Babel. On anot! 

occasion, I was requested to speak on the Centenary of the Fournal—I tl 

had no text but an order. 

To-day I know that the curb rein is lying on my neck, but I feel that I ar 
being ridden on the snaffle. This is, I believe, one of the occasions when t! 
Chairman of the Royal Society of Arts is permitted to express his ow: 
idiosyneracies without unduly involving his Council. My reference to-day is t 
Hans Andersen’s fairy tale of the Emperor’s new clothes, when the ruler and | 
subjects were tricked by a charlatan weaver into admiring the beauty of th 
golden garments woven and made for his kingly progress through the streets 
of his capital. During this progress he and all his courtiers and subjects remark« 
upon the incredible beauty of his non-existent robes. Nothing so wonderfu 
had heretofore been seen! 


This delusion was shattered by the remark of an unsophisticated child 


a babe and a suckling —who said, ‘But he hasn’t anything on!’ 


This I think is the state of the extremist in modern art, whether applied t 
the arts proper or to art in industry, who is mistaking the shadow of art for it 
substance. 

[ refuse to subscribe to the concept that contraptions of twisted wire and 
pieces of flannel, or lumps of stone punched with indiscriminate holes 
said to be improved by looking through the result from the wrong end—or 
statues with the not unimportant parts of the anatomy amplified, multiplied 
and misplaced, comprise art in any true meaning of that word. 


and 


I cannot think that the managing director of a machine tool company would 
ging \ 


wish to sit above a carpet decorated with cogwheels on an uncomfortable chai 


with spindle-shank legs and an arthritic back gazing upon curtains embellished 


with petrol cans. 


Mr. Evelyn Waugh, in writing to The Times, said: 


‘Modern Art’ is no longer modern. Its inventors are dead or in their dotage 
It is no longer a question of something being unwelcome because it is strange. 
There is no animus against the contemporary; merely a failure among certain 
contemporaries to provide the delight for which artists exist. 
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litferent writer, who voices my feelings, said: 


\nother subject on which I puzzle is modern art, which I cordially detest. 
in anybody tell me the object of “Modern Art’? Its terror and flight from 

sort of realism is frightening to me, as it seems to mirror the distortion of 
s war-tortured age. 


| know there is nothing arbitrary about matters of taste. De gustibus non est 
sputandum. I will vield to no one in my powers of appreciation and 
crimination with regard to classical architecture and pretty women; on art, 
idmit I am a beginner. I often wonder if I am wrong, and wonder how much 
im missing through failing to appreciate the work of the modern painters. 
Sut surely one of the fundamental objects of creative art is to speak a language 


it a reasonable number of people can understand 


| am referring, of course, to the kind of painting, appealing to a select public 
two hundred intellectuals, in which a boned kipper appears on a telephone 
ok, with a woman’s face which has three eyes; the whole masterpiece being 
ntitled “lhe Vosges at Dawn’. I am told that this is ‘what the artist 
es, or that he is ‘expressing his personality’. But does not the same remark 
pply to the gentleman who, constituting a select public of one behind the 
heltering walls of a lunatic asylum, thinks he is a poached egg or Napoleon? 


if artistically we improve, we should still be dogged by criticisms made 
\Ir. Hubert Phillips this year at the Liberal Summer School at Cambridge, 
ly 
our lack of manners—much below those of the Scandinavian people 
and the Swiss; 
our tolerance of unnecessary squalor, unnecessary noise and unnecessary 
igliness; 
our filthy habits in the sale and service of food; 
1, | might add, our complacency with indiscriminate litter. Some of these 
fects, Mr. Phillips said, were due to stupidity, callousness and selfishness—all 
d qualities which education could do much to eradicate, but it would be a long 
ocess. 
I contend that many of our troubles are due to our failure to teach simply 
moral and economic theses of existence; our primary educational system 
seems to be overloaded with the frills of life and devoid of realization of the 
need to give more to life than one expects to take from it. 
[ have heard bitter complaints of recent years from abroad concerning our 
k of attention to: 
1. The delivery of goods in workable condition, 
2. Adequate packaging. 
After-service. 
4. Delivery dates. 


is easy to criticize, but not so easy to plan and improve; probably the former 

easier than the latter. 

I have known architects who have visited sunny climates and come back to 
England enthralled by what they have seen architecturally, but have produced 
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results unsuitable to our climate. ‘This to my mind is not applied art but apy 
stupidity. 

I am convinced that a great deal of modern architectural design ot 
horizontal, boxlike and formalized type is produced as an escape from 
traditional past but without factual training and beautiful concept. A nut 
of buildings to-day, considered to be of architectural importance, loo! 
expensively adorned, old-fashioned aeroplane hangars. 

During our recent Bicentenary we have been remembering past achievem: 
\t the beginning of our third century it is imperative to contemplate the fut 


In The Man of Property, Bosinney said ‘Work is not of use unless you beli 


in it’, but I have also heard it said that art is not of avail unless you treat 
an ideal. However much the moderns may criticize the Gothic age, at 
the beauty of work done then was the same whether it was to be seen by 
or by God alone. 


It has been alleged that of recent years the Royal Society of Arts has bex 


too complacent and to some extent I subscribe to that criticism; but, how 


faded the top growth may seem to some, I believe the roots, trunk and 1 
branches to be healthy and capable of invigoration and growth. I believe 
we should attack the Goliath of complacency with the sling of calculated advent 
and to that end a new committee has been formed, called ‘The Special Actis 
Committee’, whose duty and interest will be to suggest to the Council 
fields for cultivation. 

Now I believe that one way to attempt a forward and interesting poli 
to seck closer co-operation between members, and this to some extent n 


be achieved by arranging more frequent gatherings. 


It must be remembered that, while our foundation permits of activit 


widely spread, there are limits to our prudence and valuable new ideas do 
necessarily grow on gooseberry bushes. 


One has but to examine some of the successful designs in our Bursari 
Competitions to realize the present condition, for to a considerable extent th: 


tend to exclude the concept of the beauties of formalized nature in favour ot 


stark materialism of machined products; and, at the same time, one of the mistak« 
made by students is that they do not realize that it is almost hopeless to attempt t 


become a designer for industry unless they possess some prior knowledge 
understanding of the materials and processes involved. Such alleged def 
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are, however, additional reasons for Industry and the Royal Society of Arts t 


provide money for students to travel and learn of the advances made in oth 


countries. 


I should like to see more attention paid to the training of apprentices for 


skilled trades in such form that their lives may be as little disrupted as possib 
by National Service, and consequently their instruction and striving for a care: 


maintained. 
I desire to see our system of Bursaries extended more widely, recei\ 
further support from Industry, developed not only by the amount of the Bursa 
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but by the knowledge that not all recipients are really worth the money, and that 
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iragement should be given to enable them to realize that through an award 
may appreciate how much there is to be learned from travel and study 
ad. 
im thankful to say that my aspirations regarding the extension of our system 
sursaries have recently recetved encouragement because the Council has 
d to take over the administration of the Bianca Mosca’ Memorial ‘Trust, 
was established some time ago to commemorate the eminent London 
irier, Mme. Bianca Mosca. A new section, to be known as the ‘Women’s 
ion Section’, is, therefore, being introduced in the Society’s Industrial Art 
saries Competition for 1954, and will cover the design of articles of women’s 
thing and of women’s shoes, hats, handbags and jewellery. ‘wo Bursaries, of 
and £150 respectively, are offered in this section from the Bianca Mosca 
morial ‘Trust and will be called ‘Bianca Mosca Awards’. ‘he awards are to be 
1 to help successful candidates to broaden their knowledge and experience of 
men’s fashions by travel abroad and the study of foreign design and, in certain 
s, by further study in this country. 
| also gather that Mr. Roger Falk, the Chairman of the British ‘Trade Research 
ganization, recently approached Sir Ernest Goodale and the Secretary of 
Society regarding the possibility of our helping to make good use of some of 
sidual funds. As a result it appears that the Royal Society of Arts may 
inize travelling scholarships in the subject of market research. 
| wish to see more and more co-operation—with independence maintained 
the Royal Society of Arts—between the Society, the Roval College of Arts, 
Council of Industrial Design, and the Arts Council, together with mort 
blicity for the Royal Society of Arts’ progeny, the Faculty of Royal Designer 
r Industry. 
here 1s an available background of work accomplished and of a tradition 
ich must be maintained, but we must look forward to the future with vigour, 
ginality, bravery and wide understanding of the interests of art and industry 
We are by no means an opulent Society but | believe our financial position 
be sound, and recently, thanks to the advice ef Sir Andrew Rowell and our 
easurers, we have reinvested our funds in gilt-edged securities and increased 
income by some {£350 per annum. Our membership now stands at just 
6,100, and this year our examination entries exceed 150,000--a record! 


My last comment is that I consider art needs more money to support its 


pirations, net only from private sources but from the ‘lreasury, and that tl 
ciety at the commencement of its third century may look forward to decadcs 
constructive and useful work so long as it is courageous, independent ar 


er sycophantic. 


It the conclusion of his Address, THE CHAIRMAN proceeded to the customar\ 
entation of the Society’s awards. He first called on SIR JOUN WOODHEAD, G.C.1.1 
S.1., Vice-Chairman of the Commonwealth Committee, to report on the award 
he R. B. Bennett Empire Prize for 1954; Sir Fohn said: 

Uhe R. B. Bennett Empire Prize has been awarded this year, with the approva 
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of His Royal Highness ‘The President, to Dr. Chalmers Jack Mackenzi 
Canada. Dr. Mackenzie is a former President of the Atomic Energy ( 
Board and of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, and the prize has been 
to him for his important work in the field of engineering and atomic res 
This is the fourth time the R. B. Bennett Empire Prize has been awa: 
was founded in 1945 by the late Lord Bennett, who was a former P 
of the Society, and is offered every third year for the most outstanding 
tribution from the Commonwealth to the promotion within the Common 
of the arts, agriculture, industry and commerce. 

Following the usual procedure, the Commonwealth Committee of th 
invited recommendations for the award from the Commonweal 


Commissioners and the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and ten names 


submitted. In deciding to make the award to Dr. Mackenzie. an im; 
consideration was that his work had had great influence not only in ( 
but throughout the Commonwealth. 


Unfortunately Dr. Mackenzie is unable to be here to-day to receive his 


himself as he is in Canada, but we are very much honoured to have with us ¢ 


High Commissioner for Canada, His Excellency Norman A. Robertson 
is to accept the award on his behalf. 


THE CHAIRMAN thereupon presented the R. B. Bennett Prize to Wis EXCELI 
THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR CANADA, who accepted the award on beh 
Dr. Mackenzie with these words : 


I should like, as a fellow Canadian, to say a proud word of appreciat 
of this great honour conferred on my old friend and our very distinguis 
fellow citizen, Dr. Mackenzie. This is an occasion to which I have been looki 
forward, and one that I want to be able to report faithfully to the recipient 
[ have heard from him, and I know his own appreciation, which I would 
to convey to you; and I know that for both of us there is perhaps a rather specia 
significance in that the prize was part of a gift from Lord Bennett, who 
Dr. Mackenzie's and my chief. It is a great pleasure to both of us to be associat 
with this award. 


THE CHAIRMAN then presented Silver Medals for outstanding papers read 
during the past Session, to the following : 


For Papers read at Ordinary Meetings 


F. E. Bruce, M.Sec., S.M., A.M.L.C.E. ‘The Evolution of Public Healti 
Engineering’ 

Sir Ernest Goodale, C.B.E., M.C. ‘Furnishing Fabrics of the Past 200 Yea) 

Commander C. G. Mayer, U.S.N.R., O.B.E., M.I.E.E. ‘Colour Television’ 

C. A. P. Southwell, C.B.E., M.C. ‘Kuwait’ 

G. P. Wibberley, M.Sc., Ph.D., Hon.A.T.P.I. ‘The Challenge of Rural La 
Losse 


E. G. Woodroofe, Ph.D. ‘The Seed Crushing Industry’ 


I 
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reverse and obverse of the Soctety’s new Silver Medal. The obverse bears 

first time the head of the President, H.R.H. The Duke of Edinhw h, 

erse ts the same as that designed for the previous medal, which bo 
HR.H. The Princess Elizabeth, who was President of the Soctety from 

medal designed by Mr. Percy Metcalfe, C.V.O., RD the reverse being | 

on a design by Mr. Fred H. Andrews, O. BLE 


Papers read at Meetings of the Commonwealth Section 


Sir Wiiliam Halcrow, M.I.C.E., M.I.Mech.F. ‘Engineering Developments in 
Central Africa’ 

Sir Arthur Porritt, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.A., F.R.C.S. ‘Social Medicine 1) 
Australia and New Zealand’ 

R. W. Willett, M.Sc., F.G.S. ‘Mineral Resources of the British Commonwealth 

Some Recent Deve lopme nts’ 


(Owing to Mr. Willett’s absence in New Zealand, the Medal \ 


Was acct pt a 


n his behalf by Dr. Armstrong, New Zealand Scientific Liaison Officer.) 


The following lecturer, who had also been awarded a Silver Medal for a Pape 
yead at an ordinary mecting of the Society last Sesston, was unable to be present 
to receive it: 
Robin Darwin, C.B.E., Hon. A.R.C.A. ‘The Dodo and the Phanix: The Royal 
College of Art Since the War’ 


THE CHAIRMAN then presented the THOMAS GRAY MEMORIAL TRUST PRIZE of £ 
ind a Certificate, offered in 1953 for a Deed of Outstanding Professional Merit 
herformed at sea, to: 

J. T. Lishman, Third Officer of the R.F.A. ‘Black Ranger’, 
ind a Prize of £50 and a Certificate, offered in 1953 for an essay on the subject of 
The Improvement of Cargo Handling Appliances’, to: 


Captain F. D. Gardner, of the s.s. ‘Sugar Refiner’. 


LOOKING AHEAD 
Ry 
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Finally, THE CHAIRMAN presented the SIR FRANK WARNER MEMORIAL MEDAI 
Miss Patricia Mary Nuttall, of the Blackburn School of Art, for the best des 


submitted in the textiles sections of the 1953 Industrial Art Bursaries Competit 


RIGHT HONBLE. THE EARL. OF RADNOR, K.C.V.O., then said: 


My very pleasant privilege and duty, as the immediate past Chairman, is 


express all our thanks to Mr. Runtz for the able way in which he has not o 
delivered his Inaugural Address, but conducted the business this afterno 
We have had some experience of him as Chairman of the Council of the Socie: 
and some of us know only too well that he recently has been in very poor healt 
[ very much doubt whether he really ought to be here to-day. It is his o 
indomitable will which has brought him here, coupled, I know, with the eff 
of Mrs. Runtz, who has been able to keep him on his feet. We are very great 
indebted to him, not only for taking on the chairmanship for another y 


but for his efforts to carry out his duties so successfully. 


The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation; the formal proceeding 


ended, and the company adjourned to the Library, where tea was served. 
GENERAL NOTES 


\GHILEV EXHIBITION AT FORBES HOUSI 


One of the most spectacular events in London since the war is the Diaghi 
Exhibition which is now to be seen at Forbes House, West Halkin Street, ni 
Hiyvde Park Corner. The exhibition was one of the highlights of this vear’s Edinbu: 
Festival and was discussed by Nevile Wallis in an article about the Festival publish: 
in the Journal on 3rd September. It has been brought to London by The Obse) 
and in its new and fabulous setting, designed by Mr. Richard Buckle and Mr. Leona: 
Roesoman, contains a number of important additions to the collection which was s« 
in Scotland of souvenirs of the Russian ballet under Diaghilev’s direction. 

The exhibition is open daily from 9.30 a.m. to 9 p.m. The cost of admissior 


6d.: to students, 1s. 6d. 
OBITUARY 


LIFUTENANT-COLONEL P. J. COWAN 

We record with regret the death at the age of 78 of Lieutenant-Colonel Per 
John Cowan, M.B.E. 

Cowan, after an education at Rugby and Universitv College, London, held variou 
posts as an engineer with British and foreign railways, and served in both world war 
in the second of which he was County Army Welfare Officer for Surrey. He wa 
a Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, of which he had been awarded th: 
George Stephenson Gold Medal and ‘Telford Premium in 1903, and a Member 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, of which he had been awarded the Willar 


Premium in 1918. 

He was elected a Life Fellow of the Society in 1903 and served on the Coun 
from 1939 to 1943. He was also for many years, and until his death, a Member ot 
the Society's Thomas Gray Memorial Trust Committee. Among a number of gift 
which he made at various times to the Societv was a small bronze bust of the Prin« 
Consort, made by his father, which now stands in the Council room. 
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NOVEMBER 1954 CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRES PON DEN-C-E 


ODI 


m MR. D. K. H. LINDSEY, MESSRS. JAYANI JOINERY LTD., HIGH S1 r, UX! 
MIDDLESEX, 

should like if I may to add a paragraph to Mr. Collier's remark about Odum 

ch he made during the discussion which followed his paper on The Forest 

sources of the Colonial Territories * 

While it is true to say that Odum (Iroko) from the Gold Coast is not imported 
» this country in any great quantity if any, it is shipped from other districts under 
name of Kambala from the Belgian Congo and French West Africa, and Myvyul 
m Uganda. Iroko is a very important item among the hardwood imports to this 
intry and is considered by some of the very big importers as the fourth largest 

port from West Africa. ; 


VOTES ON BOOES 


APHIS ANNUAL, 1954-55. Edited by Walter Herdeg and Charles Rosner 
Zurich: Amstuts & Herdeg, Graphis Press, 1954. 63s 

The man in the street is made more conscious of commercial art each day. As 
child of the new methods of advertising and publicity this large and important 
ranch of graphic design was well grown in stature by 1914; bv 1939 its necessity 
id long ceased to be questioned among most of those whose decisions really counted 
t is true that some posters, for example, are still to be seen which have clearly not 
assed through the elaborate gamut of advertising agency, art director and commercial 
rtist Which the majority go through ; but these are the exceptions—at least in Western 
suntries—and are mostly of particular classes, such as the auctioneer’s poster or 
he local theatre’s playbill, where special considerations have first priority—not that 
hese are always an excuse for poor design. For the rest, the importance of visual 
ppeal—in press advertising, packaging, magazine covers, dustjackets, leaflets, 
atalogues, letter headings, and much else in addition to posters—is now given full 
recognition. 

The growth of commercial art, and of the new profession of practitioners in it 
as produced a variety of theories on what is good and what is bad in graphic design 
Several periodicals—including the same publishers’ Graphis—are already devoted 
to the subject and provide a platform for the exposition and discussion of thes« 
theories, as well as for examination of esoteric problems and critical assessment 
t the work of this artist or that school. The justification of such annuals as the present 
vhich have developed trom the periodicals, is that they bring together for convenient 
parison the best examples of graphic design produced in the preceding year 

The Graphis Annual, of which this is the third volume, fulfils this function 
plendidly. It is confined to ‘international advertising arts’, but defines this broadl\ 
nough to include record covers, invitations and Christmas cards. More than seven 
undred examples from nineteen countries are illustrated, sixty-six in colour, and 
ir the first time work from Eastern Europe is included. Captions in English, French 
nd German give brief details of the purpose, artist’s name and, where appropriate, 
he advertising agency and art director responsible. The format and arrangement 
re unchanged since the last volume; the variety and juxtaposition of the selected 
xamples are admirable. Posters, store catalogues and magazine covers from Japan 
ppear side by side with those that are daily sights in London or New York and 
llustrate a feeling for design quite remote from anything shown from the West 


* Published in the Journal for 29th October, page 
| 
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Much humour is to be found, and much pleasure, in turning over the pages; 
for those professionally concerned a rich mine of material for careful study. Whet 
these are, in fact, the best examples of their kind would be a difficult questio: 
answer. Omissions are less likely to be due to faulty judgments by the Editors t 
to incomplete material from which to choose. The method of collection is not discl 
but much must depend on what is voluntarily submitted for consideration; 
here the efficiently organized publicist gains on the modest or disinterested. 

In a short editorial dealing with general trends in advertising art, Mr. Ros: 
describes the two cycles already completed: the first, a pictorial style midway betw 
art for art’s sake and the picture postcard; the second, the functionalism of 
Bauhaus. He now perceives, already well under way, ‘a gradual turning away ft 
the functional, the abstract and the constructed to the more pictorial, graphic 
decorative—a trend which is apparent in almost all countries, irrespective of 
advertising medium’. The significance of the trend is that the appeal, form: 
addressed to the reason through a factual and methodical approach, is now m 
to the emotions, with beauty, colour, decoration, or humour—perhaps only anot! 


theory, but one that this volume of Graphis Annual at least does not contradict 


G. P. 


BEN JONSON OF WESTMINSTER. By Marchette Chute. Robert Hale, 1954. 18s 


The many British friends of Miss Marchette Chute, the American author 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, will be glad to know that an English edit 
of this her latest book has just been published. Miss Chute writes with much sympat 
and with scholarly accuracy of tire Elizabethan (1) scene, and Ben Jonson of Westminst 
fully maintains the very high standard set by her earlier books, Shakespeare of Lo» 
The Innocent Wayfaring and The Wonderful Winter, to say nothing of Geoff 


Chaucer of England. Long may she continue to enchant us with her delightful tal 
ot ‘Tudor England. 
ind H.A.I 


SHORT NOTES ON OTHER BOOKS 


THE ITALIAN SCHOOL—1. By H. Schmidt Degener ; edited by William Gaunt. Eng 
Universitte Pre ss, 1954. 10s 6d 


This is the first volume in a projected ‘Teach yourself history of painting’, whi: 
is intended to cover the whole history of painting in ten volumes. Italian art 
covered to the time of Leonardo, Raphael and the Bellinis. There are six colour an 
thirty half-tone illustrations. 


BUSH NEGRO ART: AN AFRICAN ART IN THE AMERICAS. By Philip J. C. Dark. Alec Tirant 
1954. 8s 6d 


This account of a negro art in Dutch Guiana consists of some introductory pages 
describing the setting, the nature of the people and the principal forms of art 
52 plates and notes discussing the objects illustrated. The bush negros are t 
descendants of negro slaves who escaped into the forest when the colony was hand 
by the English to the Dutch in 1667. 


THE MUSCOVITE PEACOCK: A STUDY OF THE ART OF LEON BAKST. By Raymond Liste) 
Meldreth, Cambs., Golden Head Press, 1954. 42s 


This short study of Leon Bakst’s art in the theatre and elsewhere is preceded b) 
a memoir by Simon Lissim and contains a bibliography. The book has twelve illustra 
tions, including reproductions of six of Bakst’s designs for costumes. 
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From the Address by Viscount Ebrington, Chairman of Council, at the Opening 


loving’ spirit, both of the artist and of the artizan, as having been one main cause of 


refusal has put a stop to the practice 


LIBRARY ADDITIONS 


INTING, DRAWING, SCULPTURE AND ENGRAVING 


{REWSTER, ANNA RICHARDS. A book of sketches by Anna Richards Brewster: pub- 
lished in her memory by William Tenney Brewster. Searsdale, N.Y., William 
Tenney Brewster, 1954. (Presented by Professor W. 'T. Brewster). 


oBB, DAVID. Drawing and painting seascape shipping and waterside scenery 
Pitman, 1953. 


LISTER, RAYMOND. Silhouettes: an introduction to their history and to the art of 
cutting and painting them; with a foreword by Simon Lissim. Pitman, 1953. 


LISTER, RAYMOND. Thomas Gosse: a biographical sketch of an itinerant miniature 
painter of the early nineteenth century. Linton, Cambs., Raymond Lister, 1953. 


MOSES, HENRY. A collection of vases, altars, paterae, tripods, candelabra, sarcophag}, 
&c., from various museums and collections, engraved on 170 plates . . . with 
historical essays. [London], Henry Moses, [1814]. 


POPHAM, JAMES KIDWELL. Pictorial composition. Pitman, 1954. 
REYNOLDS, GRAHAM. Painters of the Victorian scene. Batsford, 1953. 


fUBB, LESLIE FRANCIS JAMES. Painters’ craft science. Cleaver-Hume press, 1954 


FROM THE FOURNAL OF 1854 


VOLUME ll. 17th November, 1854 


FIRST 


ORDINARY MEETING 


Meeting of the 1orst Session. 


One of the most eloquent writers of our day, Mr. Ruskin, repeatedly alludes co this 


the great superiority of the decorative work of earlier over that of later times. That 
ove of their work which in the eyes of those engaged in it, as of him who views it 
iright, dignifies even the humblest callings. As old George Herbert quaintly sings: 
who sweeps a room as in Thy sight makes that and the action fine’. Such a spirit put 
ut of the question any such unnatural line of demarcation as that since attempted to 
be established to determine what kind of work is, and what is not, consistent with the 
lignity of art 


what is work for an artist, and what only for an artizan. I heard the 


ther day of a needy young artist refusing on such grounds to furnish designs to 
a spirited wholesale stationer, who offered to pay him handsomely for them, because 
they were to be used for Valentines, and not as separate pictures or prints. If 
‘alentines are to continue to be published 


and I have no reason to believe that his 
why should we not have them graceful and 


refined, instead of coarse and vulgar? Far different was the spirit in which Raphael 
decorated pottery ware, and gave designs for tapestry ; in which Matsys the blacksmith 
wrought, and Palissy the potter laboured, even building with his own hands the 
furnace for the exquisite enamel wares which have immortalised his name 

Happily in these later times we have had something of a revival of this good old spirit 
We have seen many examples laterly of artists of the highest class not thinking it 
beneath them to furnish graceful designs for household articles in common use. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES, 1954-55 


Ex officio members are indicated thus (*) 


Distinctions after a name which appears more than once are not repeated 


FINANCE AND GENERAL PURPOSES COMMITT! 
EK. Munro Runtz, F.R.I-C.S. (Chairman) Sir Harry Lindsay, K.C.I.E., C.B 
Sir Alfred Bossom, Bart, F.R.I.B.A., M.P. J. A. Milne, C.B 
Sir Atul Chatterjee, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.T. 
Sir Edward Crowe, K.C.M.G. 


The Earl of Radnor, K.C.\ 
Sir Selwyn Selwyn-Clarke, K.B.] 
P. A. Le Neve Foster C.M.G., M.C., M.! 
Sir Ernest Goodale, C.B.E., M.C. Sir John Simonsen, D.Sc., F.R.1.C., F.R 
R. W. Holland, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. William Will, C.B.1 


PAPERS 


AND MEDALS COMMITTEE 
E. Munro Runtz (Chatrman) A. ©. Hartley, C:B.E., B.S 
FF. H. Andrews, O.B.E. 
Sir Alfred Bossom Sir Harry Lind 
Sir Atul Chatterjee The Earl of Radr 
Sir Edward Crowe A. R. N. Robert 
Robin Darwin, C.B.E., Hon. A.R.C.A. Gordon Russell, C.B.E., M.C., R.D 
Professor Sir Charles Dodds, M.V.O., M.D., F.R.S. 
P. A. Le Neve Foster 

John Gloag, Hon.A.R.I.B.A. 

Sir Ernest Goodale 

The Earl of Halsbury, F.R.I.C., 
F.Inst.P. 


Sir Selwyn Selwyn-Clark: 

Sir John Simonse: 
Professor L.. Dudley Stamp, C.B.1 
D.Lit., D.S« 

Sir Stephen Tallents, K.C.\1I.G 


COMMONWEALTH SECTION COMMITTEE 
Sir Selwyn Selwyn-Clarke (Chairman) A. Hart 


Sir John Woodhead, G.C.1.E., K.C.S.1. (Vice-Chairman) 
Ahmad Ali 


F. H. Andrews 

Sir William Barton, K.C.1.E., C.S.1. 
H. H. H. Biermann 

Colin Black 

Sir Alfred Bossom* 

Sir Frank Brown, C.I.E. 

A. Campbell 

Sir Atul Chatterjee 

S. H. Evans, O.B.E. 

P. A. Le Neve Foster* 


Edwin Hawat 
Dr. R. W. Hollar 
A. H. Joyce, 'C.LE., C.B.I 

Lord Lathan 

Sir Harry Lindsa 

Miss MacGillivra\ 

Sir Alexander Murray, K.C.I.E., C.B.1 
The Earl of Radnor 
E. Munro Runtz* 

S. K. Shastr 

Sir John Simonse1 

Sir Thomas Smith, V.D 


EXAMINATIONS COMMITTEE 
Appointed by the Council : 

Sir Edward Crowe (Chairman) 

Sir Alfred Bossom* 

P. A. Le Neve Foster* 

Dr. R. W. Holland 


Lord Lathan 

E. M. Rich, C.B.E., F.C.G.I., B.S« 
Sir Andrew Rowell, M.A., F.L.A 
E. Munro Runtz’ 


Sir Griffith Williams, K.B.E., C.B. 
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Appointed by Central Education Authorities 
England (Ministry of Education): C. E. Beevers, H.M.1 
Northern Ireland (Ministry of Education): J. A. Glen, C.B.E., M.A. 
Scotland (Scottish Education Department): A. G. Skinner, H.M.I.S 
Welsh Department (Ministry of Education): Miss Dilys Rees, H.M.1 


Appointed by Local Education Authorities : 
L.C.C.: J. Brown, M.B.E., M.C., and 
J. G. C. Jackson, M.A. (Ed.), B.Sc.(Econ.), B.Com. 
Aberdeen: R Logan, B.Sc. 
Birmingham: A. M. B. Rule, M.B.E., MI.A., LL.B 
Bradford: A. Spalding, B.A. 
Brighton: W. G. Stone, M.A 
Bristol: W. B. Armstrong, M.Se.(Econ.), B.Com., F.C.1.S 
Croydon: H. Falkner, M.Sc., A.Inst.P. 
Essex: B. E. Lawrence, M.A., Ph.D 
Glasgow: M. Banks 
Kent: E. W. Woodhead, M.A 
eds: "Taylor, M.A. 
Liverpool: A. R. Burnett-Hurst, M.S« 
Manchester: R. H. Keast, B.A 
Middlesex: C. E. Gurr, M.Sc., Ph.D 
Nottingham: F. Stephenson, M.A 
Surrey: R. Beloe, M.A. 
Swansea: L. J. Drew, M.A., M.Ed 
Association of Education Committees: S. Moffett, M1.C., MLA 
Association of Education Officers: V. H. Hoskin, M.Se., Ph.D 


lpmpointed by Association of Governing Bodies and Prine ipals of Technical Institutions 


MI. W. Mitchell, B.-Com., B.Se.(Econ.) 


Association of “Technical Institutions: 


d 1 ppointe d by Teachers’ Assoctations . 
\ssociation of Principals of ‘Technical Institutions: R. W. Walls, B-Com., B.Sc.(Econ.) 
\ssociation of Principals of L.C.C. Colleges of Commerce : D. Wilsden, M.A., LL.B 
\ssociation of Principals of L.C.C. Day Colleges and Jumior Commercial and 
Technical Colleges: L. E. Pead 
Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions: J. H. Harvey, B.Com 
Continuative ‘Teachers’ Association: W. Scales 


National Union of Teachers: J. V. A. Long, F.B.S.1., A.1.A.¢ 


Appointed by Commercial and Professional Bodies : 
\ssociation of British Chambers of Commerce: J. G. McMeeking, O.B.E., J.P 
\ssociation of Certified and Corporate Accountants: F. Cameron Osbourn, M.B.E 
B.A.. 

British Association for Commercial and Industrial Education: H. Watton Clark 
M.A., M.Comm. 

British Council: M. R. Snodin 
Chzrtered Institute of Secretaries: A. Gale Johnson, F.C.1.S 
Clothworkers’ Company: T. Girtin, M.A., Hon.Litt.D 
Federation of British Industries: Dr. W. E. de B. Diamond, M.A., F.R.E.C., F-C.L.S 
Institute of Bankers: H. Eason 
nstitute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales: G. Freeman, F.C.A 
Institute of Transport: F. W. Crews, B.A., A.C.1.S 
National Association for the Advancement of Education for Commerce 
C. &. Brown, A.ACC:C.A 
society of Incorporated Accountants and Auditors: C. A. G. Hewson, F.S.A 
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C'o-opte d Members: 
A. J. McIntosh, Ph.D.(Econ.), B.Com., and J. Platt, B.Com. 


INDUSTRIAL 


ART BURSARIES BOARD 


Sir Ernest Goodale (Chairman) William Johnstone, O.B.E., D 
F. H. Andrews H.P.} 
Sir Alfred Bossom 


James Laver, C.B 


Cyril Carter J. H. Mellor, M.S.1 
Sir Edward Crowe F. A. Mer 
Robin Darwin Oswald P. Milne, F.R.I.B 
Dr. W. E. de B. Diamond M. Gardiner Mor 
E. M. O’R. Dickey, C.B.E., H.M.I. F. O. R. Plaist 
C. H. Edwards, F.B.S.1I., M.1.W.M., A.M.I.I.A. J. C. Pritcl 

R. S. Edwards, Ph.D., B.Sc., A.R.C.S. A. B. Read, R.D 
P. A. Le Neve Foster* A. R. N. Rober 


Miss M. France E. Munro Ru: 
John Gloag Gordon Rus 
Professor R. Y. Goodden, R.D.I., A.R.I.B.A. H. V. Shelt 
A. E. Gray Professor L. Dudley Sta 
Dame Caroline Haslett, D.B.E., Comp.I.E.E., J.P. J. W. Waterer, R.D.I., F.S.1.2 
J. Douglas Hood William W 
Alec B. Hunter, F.S.1.A. Miss Anna Zinkeisen, R.O.I., R.D.| 


THOMAS GRAY 


MEMORIAL TRUST COMMITTE! 


Captain L. G. Garbett, C.B.E., R.N. (Ret.) Captain G. C. H. Noakes, R.D 

(Chairman) R.N.R. (Ret 
Sir Alfred Bossom* Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Philly 
J. A. Edgar, H.M.I. 
P. A. Le Neve Foster* 


Captain J. H. Q 


Sir Stanley Goodall, K.C.B., O.B.E., E. Munro Runtz* 
M.I.C.E. Sir Harold Saunders, F.C.G.I., B.Se.( En, 
Lord Latham Captain G. W. Wakeford, M.B.1 


R.D.I. 


JOINT COMMITTEE 
Appointed by the Council : 


Sir Ernest Goodale (Chairman) F. A. Merce 
F. H. Andrews E. Munro Runt 
Sir Alfred Bossom Gordon Russ« 


Appointed by the Faculty of R.D.I. for 1954: 
Sir Francis Meynell (Master) Ashley Havinden, O.B.] 
Christian Barman, F.R.1.B.A. Miss Enid Mat 
E. C. Ottaway, M.I.Mech.E. 


COMMITTEE 
E. Munro Runtz (Chatrman) Sir Ernest Goodal 
Sir Alfred Bossom O. P. Milr 
P. A. Le Neve Foster* Professor A. E. Richardson, R.A., F.R.I.B.A 
John Gloag Sir Andrew Rows 


HOUSE 


William Will 
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LIBRARY 


fessor Sir Charles Dodds (Chairman) 


COM MITT T £E 
P. A. Le Neve Foster* 


H. Andrews Dr. R. W. Holland 
Alfred Bossom* Sir William Ogg, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S.E. 
Atul Chatterjee Wilham Will 


John Forsdyke, K.C.B. J. G. Wilson, C.B.E. Sir Griffith Williams 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
MI. Rich (Chairman) Dr. R. W. Holland 


Alfred Bossom* {) \lilne 
r Frank Brown E. Munro Runtz 
\. Le Neve Foster Wilham Will Sir Selwvn Selwyn-Clarke 


JOURNAL COMMITTEE 


Ff. A. Mercer (Chatrman) P. A. Le Neve Foster 
Sir Alfred Bossom* Dr. R. W. Holland 
Sir Frank Brown William Will E. Munro Runtz* 


ir Ernest Goodale (Chairman) 
Sir Alfred Bossom* 

\. Le Neve Foster* 


FUNDS BOARD 


Lord Nathan 
Sir Andrew Rowell 


E. Munro Runtz* 


R. N. Roberts (Chairman) 
\. C. Hartley 


COMMITTEE 
F. A. Mercer 
(sordon Russell 


Professor Dudley Stamp 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE SOCIETY 
The following are the present representatives of the Society upon 


the Governing Bodies and Committees of other organizations : 


City and Guilds of London Institute (Council) : Dr. R. W. Holland, nominated by 
Chairman of Council. 

R.1.B.A. Board of Architectural Education: Sir Alfred Bossom 
Architects’ Registration Council Board of Architectural Education: Oswald P. Milnx 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England: J. A. Milne, A. R. N. Roberts 
Chadwick Trust (Trustees): E. M. Rich 


London Society (Council): Professor A. E 


Richardson 
Soane Museum (Trustees): Professor A. E. Richardson 
Thomas a Becket Cottages, West Tarring (Committee of Management): 
Oliver Law, F.R.I.B.A. 
National Film Library of the British Film Institute (Management 
E. W. M. Heddle, M.C., M.A., B.Sc. 


Henry Edward Armstrong ‘Trustee: E. M. Rich 


Committee) 


Exhibitions Advisory Committee of the Board of Trade: Sir Ernest Goodale 
Science and Industry Committee: Sir Ernest Goodale, A. C. Hartley, 
Dame Caroline Haslett, Sir John Simonsen, the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary 
Associated Examining Board of the General Certificate of Education 
Dr. R. W. Holland, and the Examinations Officer 
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